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“ (Etrucation is an atmosphere, a biscipline, a life." 


Editorial. 


M Dost thou like fair lands? ” 

“ Why should I not like fair lands? How? Is not that the fairest part of God's 
creation ?” — King Alfred (from his translation of Bcetius J. 

Where shall we go this year? is — the question of the day. 
We want to make the most of that delightful holiday month 
when we need do nothing but “enjoy ourselves/’ But, alas, 

“ Pleasure is spread through the earth 
In stray gifts, to be claimed by whoever shall find ; 

and we are not always lucky. Pleasure may be spread in stiaj 
gifts, but the gifts lie in likely places, and the quest mmt e 
undertaken with circumspection. We crave fair an s , 0 

dwellers, especially, sicken for “ the green , t e sea, per > 
bu t , any Jy, grass and trees. We ~ £ 

pretty country, and having secured , a i, ; s 

say, let us be therewith content. For j interests ; 

delightful ; we explore, we botanise.we ji that 

then, boredom sets in ; and we secretiy .ck : ) 

separate us from the cares and pleasures of our eve.)d y 

* * f „ successful holiday: the mind 

Here is the whole secret e* involunta rily engaged with 
must be actively, unceasingly, and b2 
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__ • - interests; 

fr ,d, and ' vcr ' cha " g ,« lhe easy Using >' ; '°°' de and bucket, but 
holiday is *> * *' day after d f A, works without spur, 

52? ** — to mak = 


eW “ Little plan uf e> 


^ spade and bucket, and who is 

a rhi]d who has outgrown spa elders> engrossing 

e fa„“ d 'vi* sd ' Ml T b^Totinf new thoughts. Fresh 
r^ts which shali compel him to < h.n ^ fu||y heali „ s and 

a"r for the lungs, fresh *”f ® ken ' into account, and the 
helpful only when the nund loo, , th ne w ideas. This is 

iadcd brain is delightful ; a delight which is, alas, 

why foreign travel is d ^ ^ parents of growing 

commonly out of d children themselves ; and the 

children, much more so the minimum of 

-r, ^ of°convenience, get all the stimulus 

of foreign travel ? 


indeed we can ; disclaimers should come from those only 
who have tried our plan ; we Imve tried it, and know it » be 
easy, economical, and infinitely pleasant. rea . & 

county as you would a foreign country : not a district, observe, 

• but a county : we seldom realise how individual each county is 
in its landscape and history, its weather and ways ; — who, for 
example, would confound the blue skies of Sussex with, the blue 
skies of Cambridgeshire ? “ There is a delicateness in the air 

of each, but it is not the same delicateness. But, to be practical . 
we choose our county — almost any one will do, and the choice 
may well be influenced by the cost of taking a family far afield. 
We get up, roughly, in advance, its history, geology, scenery 
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We get up, roughly, in advance, its history, geology, scenery, 
flora ; and pleasant family evenings are spent over “ Murray 
and a map: but, once on our travels, nothing will satisfy us but 
the literature indigenous to the spot, the lives of the people who 


ana a map: but, once on our travels, nothing will satisfy us out 
the literature indigenous to the spot, the lives of the people who 
have made their dwelling-place illustrious, the books these may 
have written, the scenes of English history here played out. 
a\ing chosen our county, we fix upon some half-dozen centres, 
junti) towns, from which we can easily cover the interests of 
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the whole county. 


Lodgings for c 
•easily in towns where visitors aro amily ca n be nk* • 
but little luggage, for only the sim JpTj ^ betvvee n • We a ‘ ned 
- suitable for the sort 'of ^ ^ 

g et from centre to centre; in an h 6 m Vlew : it is easy to 
the last, the children are rejoicing in the Z '*** leavin ^ 
quarters. Each centre will probably afford ® lgatlon of new 
excursions of extreme interest, while th Walks a "d 

transits is more than saved, because the rat^r °! the Htt *o 
living in unfrequented country towns are f i ° dgin § and 
ordinary watering-places. ar ess ^ an in the 

* * * * 

But oui readers are not convinced ; thev still tW 1 • i 
to settle down quietly “in a place you know” , h \ k !t bettcr 
.like tramps about the country, where “What ' " uander 
after all A single example is worth a peck of precepts so 

let us glance at the possibilities of an English county not a 
show county, either ; but, to know Hampshire is a liberal educa- 
tion in itself, and the recollection of its pleasant places and 
wonderfully interesting associations will stir 

“Sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart,” 

in many a dreary interval of life. 

Are you an archaeologist? You may examine half a dozen 
•churches with fragments of the original Norman structure in the 
course of one day’s walk, and get quite new ideas of what the 
Norman conquerers did in scattering centres of light through 
the land. Are you an ornithologist ? You may study the 
graceful ways of the swallows, and the habits of many of the 
“ feathered nations,” in Gilbert White’s own “sweet Selborne.” 
Are you a botanist ? Here are rare treasures for your herbarium ; 
in and about the great wood of Alton alone you ma) find sevcn 
teen of the thirty-eight British species of orchis * Do you care 


* i Orchis mascula (early orchis) ; 2 Orchis latifolin ( Mai sh ^ ^ n U d a I i s (pyramidal 
(spotted orchis) ; 4 Orchis morio (green-winged orchis) , 5 ,c H , enar ia bifolia (butter- 
° rc ^ s ) ; 6 Orchis conopsea (fragrant orchis) or Gymnadenia ; 7 species 0 f Yn 7) : 

y Habenaria or orchis; 8 Habenaria chlorantha (a van y 0 phrys or orcm>, , 

9 phry S apifera (bee ophrys or orchis); 10 ^ ph f yS ^ n j^ clirtora (large cephalanthera) ; 

' Pipactis latifolia (broad epipactis) ; 12 Cephalant iera & • xidus-anis (bird s nest 

3 Lephalanthera entifolia (narrow cephalanthera) , , Spiranthes autumnalis 

?, eo . ttla > I is Listera ovata (twayblade sistera) or t way blade , 1 

< lad y’s tresses.) 


orchis) 
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" M , s Austen, for the 

' men. S* M J' Hcre is a field “all 

"" • for good and _f 0( ry interest y°“ dren to enter fully 

for h,st01> Y ar ”— doesg e ^ is h your ch .. h i s theirs in 
“ Ch ri stia ^ 0 each- D° / and virtue vvh. other 

indicate to ea of culture here, or to 


“Christian D o you - a „ d virtue ^ some other 

dCdi rthe inheritance of cU ? Brin g them he ^ A month 

&«**%££«**:*? c T nty is more 

lovely and P 1 ^' therin g the lore school wo rk. 
spent thus m »> mS G f vig * 

educative than five ^ . t o be cosmopolitan 

. jt is good, dou iudgonents ; but he 

One thing "“ or ' and unprejudiced m J ^ brothe r whom 
in our tastes, bb« or |d mu st begin nations can 

who would l° V ^f gnfightened patriotism. W e 

he has s“ n ' a f h profound and m poe t’s conception 

co-exist only 1 iotic 0 de, a great fore, » 1 - , he edifica- 

giv e. elsewhere, a patr'Ot^in. it t0 parents ^ ^ 

of their" children, we run Treble character, patriotism 

feeling of our own day. But, m ‘hr ^ noble attribute is 

l the warp «i* * h ^ not .rained in patriotic feeling 
interwoven. The chi hicThes t level possible to him , an 

will not, as a man, iv j billed, not by vulgar vaunting 

this noblest virtue ts bes^! of the child to the 

of ourselves, but & , ^ great work that has been 
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long period of our histoi}. 



The Best Curriculum. 

By the Rev. W. H. Keelino u j „ 

„ . ,, . ^ EELI!i °. Head Master ,f „ u 

bradford Grammar School. 


mr. vjidasionc aid very good service the other day in recalling 
our attention to the value of a classical education. He says that 
he considers a classical education the very best of all for those 
who are capable of profiting by it, that is, for those who have the 
aptitude, and those whose circumstances are such as will enable 
them not to be content with the merest rudiments, but to realise 
solid attainment Therefore his desire would be to see the 
classical education placed within the easy reach of all those 
who have any power or chance of benefiting by it. And he 
gives his reasons for holding this opinion. “ I always bear this 
in mind,” he says, “ that the main purpose of education is to 
deal with the youthful mind, not as a repository that is to 
be filled with goods like a shop, the goods to be taken 
out and handed over the counter, the shop remaining 

exactly as it was while the goods passed through it, but 

that the main purpose of education is to make the human 
mind a supple, effective, strong, available instrument for what- 
ever purposes it may require to be applied to.” At the same time 
he added that he attached the highest importance to tec mica 
and scientific education, and thought that some branch oi ot 
of natural history deserved a higher place ,n tie 
theories of education than it had yet receive . 1 0 f 

hand, it was his “distinct feeling that in t c >£ mo dern 

schools too much consideration had been given > m°c 

languages, and too little to make ' Gladstone not only on 
I have quoted these remarks of • ^ before us 

account of their intrinsic value, but ccaus t0 w hat 

a clear and striking manner the great controversy 




